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READERS, WRITERS, AND ARITHMETIC 


J. Russell Wiggins, vice-president and executive editor of 
the Washington Post and Times-Herald, retiring presi- 
dent of the American Socieiy of Newspaper Editors, made 
this speech at the banquet concluding the 51st Journalism 
Week of the School of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
evening of May 6, 1960. Earlier in the day, Mr. Wiggins 
accepted the School’s medal for distinguished service to 
journalism. 

The title is Mr. Wiggins’, the subheads are not. A few 
lines have been put in italics, none of which appeared in 
the speaker’s manuscript. The temptation to put the sum- 
mary, entire, in italics was resisted—just. 


This is an era of intense, and I| think fruitful, criti- 
cism and examination of the press. 

At the meeting of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington two weeks ago, speaker after 
speaker criticized and reproached the press in the strong- 
est terms. Herbert Matthews of the New York Times de- 
plored the coverage of events in Cuba. Senator John 
Kennedy reproached the newspapers for exaggerating the 
importance of religion in politics. Lester Markel de- 
plored the handling of foreign news. Clare Booth Luce 
had many unkind things to say — of which the cruelest 
cut was that the press was losing its masculinity. Miss 
Marya Mannes assailed the newspapers for everything 
—but especially for purveying tripe and triviality. A 
distinguished panel of opposition leaders — Lester Pear- 
son of Canada, Governor Adlai Stevenson, and Hugh 
Gaitskill of the British Labor Party — felt newspapers 
were not wholly fair to the opposition. Robert Moses 
feared sensationalism and unfair criticism would drive 
able people from public life. Frank Stanton had a few 
complaints about the press and radio and TV. The cele- 
brated Dr. C. Northcote Parkinson said newspapermen 
couldn’t write. A panel of editors decried the rudeness 
and rowdiness of mob coverage by the mass media. 

In concluding that convention, I felt compelled to say 
to my colleagues that a decent respect for the opinions of 
our guests did not permit me to look upon them with any- 
thing but contempt. 


Let There Be Criticism, the Just With the Unjust 


There was quite a lot of criticism packed into those 
three days, I must admit; but it was, nonetheless, more 
or less representative of criticism being heard everywhere. 
It does not distress me, or dismay me. Thomas Jefferson 
suggested that no government should be without a critic 
and that as long as the press was free none ever would be 
without a critic. The press, too, needs its critics. The 


more criticism there is, the more evidence that the readers 
are fulfilling their proper role in making the press better. 

I, on my own account, have too often complained of 
a lack of reader participation in the making of the press, 
to complain about it, if the participation gets too active 
for editorial comfort. Much of the criticism no doubt is 
unjust and unfair. Some of it is so misguided that it at- 
tacks the press for precisely the sort of publication that 
vindicates its best traditions. But unfair, unjust, and ill- 
founded criticism is an opportunity to explain and ex- 
pound on the nature of press responsibilities. 

Anyone who occupies an editorial job on a newspaper 
must be impressed with the scant evidence of reader par- 
ticipation that he receives. And, typically, I think he must 
also be depressed by the high percentage of reader res- 
ponse which exerts pressure in the wrong direction in- 
stead of the right direction. The editor’s mailbag, blindly 
obeyed, would dictate newspapers that might be a lot 
worse than those readers now are obtaining. 

This is not remarkable. It is a phenomenon which per- 
sons in government office understand. The particular in- 
terest always is articulate; the general interest tends to 
be inarticulate. A cancelled comic strip is likely to get 
more letters than the failure of the newspapers to cover 
adequately a summit conference. 

The inadequacy of the mailbag or letters to the edi- 
tor as a guide to policy has led many publishers and edi- 
tors to wish for and to experiment with alternative 
methods of enlisting the advice of the reader audience. 


And What Does the Customer Want? 


The reader survey is one alternative used by the press. 
The ratings of the TV and radio broadcasters constitute 
another such device for finding out what the customer 
wants. I have had some experience with these surveys 
and I know something of the broadcasting industry 
ratings. I think it can be said for both that they are some- 
what better than nothing when undertaken for an objec- 
tive purpose; and something worse than nothing when 
operated to prove what the publisher or broadcaster 
wishes to have believed. Even when they are conducted 
with scrupulous objectivity, such surveys involve a great 
deal of conjecture. We have not yet developed, in my 
own opinion, methods for probing the minds of readers 
that yield results upon which we can rely completely to 
make decisions as to the content of press or radio. 

The best of the, newspaper surveys of readership give 
us a clue as to what readers think they read in the news- 
papers available to them, but they tell us nothing about 
what the same readers might have read if they had had 
any alternative content. They tell us how many readers 
had sufficient interest to read a story or a feature or an 


advertisement. They do not tell us with how much interest 
and enthusiasm the reader perused that particular item. 
They yield some quantitative guides; but no real quali- 
tative guides. They are chiefly useful, I am afraid, as a 
means of justifying to a publisher, to other editors, or 
to the editor himseif, content decisions at which he had 
previously arrived by age old methods of editorial 
judgment. 

And, of course, even if you could discover by means 
of a survey exactly what the reader read in yesterday’s 
newspaper, that discovery would not necessarily disclose 
to you what the same reader, or other readers, would like 
to read in tomorrow’s newspaper, or next week’s news- 
paper, or next year’s newspaper, when the choices of 
news, features, entertainment, and advertising certainly 
will be altogether different. Surveys that were utterly re- 
liable in discovering past preferences do not necessarily 
tell much about future preferences. 

It is not enough to know what the readers preferred 
yesterday; one needs to know what they will prefer 
tomorrow. 


The Things Surveys Tell to Questionable Ends 


You can find out in a reader survey that a murder-rape 
story will attract the attention of 90 per cent of your 
women readers and 80 per cent of your men readers, 
while a story on current business trends rates 10 per cent 
of the women and 15 per cent of the men. I recall a sur- 
vey taken on the day American armed forces crossed the 
Rhine. That story appeared under an eight-column head- 
line at the top of the page. At the foot of the first page 
was the story of an aged invalid who after 20 years in a 
wheel chair suddenly rose and walked. The war story was 
read by 60 per cent of the men and 40 per cent of the 
women; the human interest story by 90 per cent of wom- 
en and 80 per cent of the men. This sort of disclosure, 
even if it could be relied upon as absolutely accurate, 
does not help much in apportioning newspaper content. 
Neither do figures on the readership of comic strips and 
panels compared with the readership of the editorial 
page or the stock market tables. 

Broadcasting surveys I should think would be even 
less helpful. | am afraid some of them are suspect. Some 
of them remind me of an incident in the Department of 
Agriculture years ago. The Secretary summoned a depart- 
mental statistician to ask for some figures on tobacco 
production and prices over a period of years. The statis- 
tician said “Yes, sir” very brightly and started to leave. 
Then he paused, turned around, and asked the Secretary, 
“What do you want to prove, Mr. Secretary?” I suspect 
the TV and radio rating services of similar subjectivity 
on occasion. There is an elaborate apparatus of pseudo- 
scientific character, organized with great skill and ingenu- 
ity and constructed with the appropriate horizons, cross 
sections, and profiles of the listening audience. But in 
the end, I am afraid too often it comes out “by impressive 
steps to those foregone and commonplace conclusions 
that would be all right if only they were not all wrong.” 

Even if the ratings were all entirely accurate, how 
really helpful would they be to the editorial geniuses of 
broadcasting? And what consequence would they have 
on program content if they were blindly followed? 

Let us look at some March figures by A. C. Nielsen 
Company. “Gunsmoke,” for example, had a rating of 42.8, 


and “Meet the Press” a rating of 7. “Father Knows Bes 
drew an audience of 10 million for a rating of 24.4, whi 
“Journey to Understanding” had an audience of 3,16 
000 or 7.7 rating. Perry Como was viewed by 9,808,0( 
for a rating of 22.3, while “Young People’s Concert” dre 
a rating of 6. Here is an interesting American Resear 
Bureau rating in Washington: Leonard Bernstein « 
“Young People’s Concert” had a 4.9 rating, while 
re-run of “The Lone Ranger” had an audience rated 
ate 

Now, I really doubt that such figures tell very mu: 
about audience preferences; and, if they did, they wou 
not much help a broadcaster trying to shape his progra 
content. They may be useful in selling advertisers; b 
they are hardly a serious guide to what the audience real 
wants — or what it might want, if something entire 
different were available. 


Idea of the Citizen Committee to Guide Content of Communications 


A number of critics of the communications industi 
have suggested another method by which the reading « 
listening audience might make its influence felt. TI 
Hutchins Committee some years ago urged some sort « 
citizen committee which might advise newspapers ar 
criticize them. The idea is being revived now. I thir 
that Harry Ashmore of the Fund for the Republic med 
study inclines toward some such a device. It is wort 
studying and exploring, and it would be interesting to ss 
a demonstration project employing this method of brim; 
ing reader influence to bear. 

The idea has some hazards of which we ought to tf 
aware. The committees might become in many cities tl 
channels through which their very worst special intere 
groups would bring pressures to suppress or withhe! 
news. They might make the collective opinion of # 
community irresistible at the very moment when th. 
opinion was the most misguided and the most in need 
contradiction and restraint. 

Much as all of us use citizen committees, advise: 
councils, and commissions, and often as we participate | 
them, we are all aware of their weaknesses. Some wit h: 
said that the only committee in history that ever accor 
plished anything was the committee that produced ¢ 
King James Version of the Bible — and it took nine yea. 
to do it, and the result has been under re-study ever sinc 
The real danger of such committees, of course, is th 
they might make the press even more subservient to tt 
mores of the community and more than ever the prison: 
of “the establishment.” 

We must be mindful of the warning sounded again 
collective opinion by Louis J. Halle in a recent article | 
the Virginia Quarterly. He wrote: 


. intellectual distinction is the property of 
the individual mind, which beats a path for itself. 
The common mind is composed of individual 
minds that, rather than thinking for themselves, 
follow one another around like elephants in a 
circus. Even distinguished communities of think- 
ers hold views that are plainly absurd, and that 
their members would not hold individually if 
they thought for themselves. Each subscribes to 
these views because he finds everyone else sub- 


scribing to them. He is impressed by the weight of 
authority which he attributes to the consensus of 
his colleagues. Often he is intimidated by it. Only 
years later, when the common mind has changed, 
does the obvious absurdity of what everyone had 
believed at the time become a cause for wonder. 


If such a community advisory committee had existed 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, would it have helped the Arkan- 
sas Gazette or hindered it? Would Harry Ashmore have 
been better able to oppose the mores of his reader audi- 
ence, or would he have found that opposition even more 


difficult ? 


What the Customer Wants Is Not Always Right 


I suppose no reader audience in American history 
ever exhibited a livelier concern about the contents of a 
newspaper than that which gathered in Alton, Illinois, in 
1837. It stormed the Gilman Warehouse, wrecked type 
and presses and killed Elijah Parish Lovejoy, leaving very 
littte doubt in the minds of the country that it did not 
like what Lovejoy was printing. As a “reader survey,” 
we have had nothing since quite as decisively reflecting 
reader reaction. The moral of this tale, it seems to me, 
is that readers, too, can be wrong. 

It is one of the virtues of a good newspaper that it 
does not have to give way to every transient majority. 
It does not have to please or persuade a jury every day. 
It does not have to covet even the good opinion of a 
Pulitzer jury. It may, if it wishes, aim at the verdict of 
a jury yet unborn — the verdict of history. /t might not 
be a good thing, in many cases, to mobilize more com- 
pletely, the collective contemporary opinion of a com- 
munity through advisory commiitees, likely to be on the 
side of a present majority. | Italics added. | 

In this election year, writers and editors are going to 
get a lot of criticism of the kind reserved for newspapers 
in campaign years. It will do them good. The conscious- 
ness that it is likely to come will keep each of us more 
concerned about the full and fair presentation of cam- 
paign news. 

[ hope this consciousness will not stampede editors and 
writers on newspapers into being governed by the arith- 
metic of campaign news content. Jf good newspapers 
could be produced by tape measure there would be more 
of them. {Italics added.| In my own view, critics of the 
press never were on softer ground than when they have 
arithmetic —that each candidate should receive the 
same number of column inches of space, the same number 
of favorable mentions in the news, the same square inches 
of photographic display, the same number of page one 
stories, the same number of single column heads and 
multiple heads and top heads. 


The Arithmetic of Equal Space Is Not Right 


I hope few newspapers will try to back a plea of ob- 
jectivity and impartiality by the cheap device of treating 
all the candidates as though they were equally news- 
worthy. The candidate who says something worth an 
eight-column headline ought to get one—even if his 
tongue-tied rival got an inside head on the tail end of 
the classified pages the day before. The office seeker who 
addresses himseif to the issues of his county, his state, or 


his nation, who points up alternative public courses, 
states his position on controversial issues, gives meaning 
to public debate — deserves and ought to get more atten- 
tion, more headlines, more space than the tub-thumper 
who comes out solidly for home and mother. What readers 
have a right to ask is that news editors and news writers 
apply standards of news judgment. 

The candidate who makes news by what he does and 
says deserves press space and position and attention. The 
pious fraud who doles out a daily dose on the sanctity of 
the home and the purity of motherhood deserves neither 
space nor attention. It takes only a filing fee to get into 
politics, but it ought to take something more than that to 
get an audience on the stump, on the air, or in a news- 
paper. 

I hope the news columns of American newspapers, in 
the campaign ahead, wit be fair, impartial, accurate, and 
complete in their reporting of campaign news. I cannot 
hope that they will escape criticism — for the last thing 
many candidates wish them to be is fair, impartial, ac- 
curate, and complete — but I hope they will not deserve it. 


Criticism, through which the reader makes his in- 
fluence felt upon the conduct of the press, I hope I have 
made clear, is needed and useful, in my view. I would 
like to see readers more actively engaged in the making 
of newspapers, through all the devices at hand — by 
letters, by surveys, by formal reader groups, and other 
devices. This raises the logical question: “Why don’t 
newspapers give readers what they want?” 

Perhaps this is sometimes the result of the mere resis- 
tance of newspapers to change. The fact that readers do 
not agree about what they want presents another difficulty. 
Even when the wishes of readers run to demands for 
more things in newspapers, these demands conflict with 
each other in their claims for space and for the time of 
the reader. In radio and television, where the limitations 
of the 24-hour day are even more rigid than the ceilings 
on newsprint or tne time ot the reader, this competition is 
even more limiting. Moreover, the mass media generally is 
addressed to a mass audience — a phenomenon of Amer- 
ican communications that has some adverse effects on 
quality but that also has some healthy consequences for 
democracy by contributing to the cohesiveness and class- 
lessness otherwise threatened by hundreds of divisive in- 
fluences of class, religion, geography, and section. News- 
papers, fortunately, can appeal to many different au- 
diences at once, without utterly neglecting any of them; 
but radio and television are in closer confinement and 
find it more difficult to cater to the minority audience at 
the expense of the greater audience. 

I would hope that reader influence on newspapers 
never gets so measurable, definable, or powerful that 
newspapers will diminish their devotion to a lot of little 
audiences. We ought to increase, rather than diminish, 
our attention to the fractional audiences that are the 
least articulate in making their demands, the least effec- 
tive in influencing the apportionment of space and atten- 
tion. These small audiences, at the same time, are hardly 
fair in exciting demands that newspapers eliminate every- 


thing that offends the taste or bores the minority reading 
groups. It ought to be possible, with a little mutual toler- 
ation, to serve both audiences —the big ones and the 
little ones. The blind pursuit of survey figures and the 
supine consent to the dictates of the mailbag or the 
reader committee might make the press a part of the con- 
spiracy of our times against individuality. 

And even if some genius devises a method by which 
newspapers can be made to cater, with the perfection of 
a computer, to the reader tastes of every part of the 
reader audience, | hope our mathematical measurement 
of what the reader wants never will become good enough 
to preclude from our profession writers and editors 
governed by the passion to communicate and the im- 


Columbia, Missouri 


May 1960 


pulse to bear witness so well expressed by the Eighteenth 
Century philosopher, William Godwin, who wrote: 


I am bound to disseminate without reserve all 
the principles with which I am acquainted and 
which it may be of importance to mankind to 
know, and this duty it behooves me to practice up- 
on every occasion and with the most persevering 
constancy. I must disclose the whole system of 
moral and political truth, without suppressing any 
part under the idea of its being too bold and para- 
doxical, and thus depriving the whole of that com- 
plete and irresistible evidence without which its ef- 
fects must always be feeble, partial and uncertain. 


